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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER, 1930 


THREE SONNETS 
I 


OMEN have loved before as I love now; 
At least, in lively chronicles of the past 
Of Irish waters by a Cornish prow 
Or Trojan waters by a Spartan mast 
Much to their cost invaded—here and there, 
Hunting the amorous line, skimming the rest, 
I find some woman bearing as | bear 
Love like a burning city in the breast. 
I think however that of all alive 
I only in such utter, ancient way 
Do suffer love; in me alone survive 
The unregenerate passions of a day 
When treacherous queens, with death upon the tread, 
Heedless and wilful, took their knights to bed. 


[1] 
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1 


I know my mind and | have made my choice. 
Not from your temper does my doom depend; 
Love me or love me not, you have no voice 
In this, that is my portion to the end. 

Your presence and your favors, the full part 
That you could give, you now can take away: 
What lies between your beauty and my heart 
Not even you can trouble or betray. 

Mistake me not—unto my inmost core 

I do desire your kiss upon my mouth; 

They have not craved a cup of water more 
That bleach upon the deserts of the south: 
Here might you bless me; what you cannot do 
Is bow me down, that have been loved by you. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 
11 


Even in the moment of our earliest kiss, 

When sighed the straitened bud into the flower, 
Sat the dry seed of most unwelcome this; 

And that I knew, though not the day and hour. 
Too season-wise am I, being country-bred, 

To tilt at autumn or defy the frost: 

Snuffing the chill even as my fathers did, 

I say with them, “ What’s out tonight is lost.”’ 
I only hoped, with the mild hope of all 

Who watch the leaf take shape upon the tree, 
A fairer summer and a later fall 

Than in these parts a man is apt to see, 

And sunny clusters ripened for the wine: 

I tell you this across the blackened vine. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


[3] 
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ADDRESS TO THE DOOMED 


Say it is life that matters. Say the bone 
And flesh that blazoned it are but a book 
Mislaid, forgotten, and the meaning known. 
I will believe, but I have lived to look 

On the cold body of the beautiful dead, 
White and immobile as the moon in air 

The imperious heart being strangely quieted, 
And the proud spirit flown I know not where 
Say it is earth again. Let it be hid 

In ruined leaves. Account it as the dust 
That quarrels not with doom and never did, 
And reckon me among the quick who must. 
Yet would I sleep tonight at the rose’s root, 
Seeing what Time has trampled underfoot 


George Dillon 
1 


Believe me, then, because my mood is black, 
And hear me out, because my words are few: 
I have not gazed on autumn to give back 
The garlands of the withering Grove to you, 
Or learned upon the ruined Porch to say 

So be it to the passing of a leaf 
That falls forgotten on a frosty day; 
[ come to you as one apprised of grief. 

Yet courage more than wisdom—or as much 
As will avail when words are nothing worth, 
Lest you be old too soon at sorrow’ s touch 
And fling yourself untimely on the earth 

I can bequeath you, as the dead bequeath 


Life to the dust that it may live and breathe. 
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III | 


I see how the forgetful! earth replies, | 
Though plundered yearly, to the year’s warm humor, 

And leads new life, to stand with innocent eyes, 

Unwarned, unweaned, upon the sill of summer. 

I see her trust and her betrayal clearly 

The beaks of shivering birds put up to beg, 

The hawthorn bloom upon the branch too early, 

The snake unwinding from the stolen egg. 

Yet since the heart’s dismay were but a shadow 

Weightless on earth as of a flying wing, 
Or autumn leaf upon a flowering meadow 

Caught in the quick machinery of spring 

Let the doomed brave be born and slapped to breath 
I take these tidings to my master Death 





George Dillon 


IV 

Fear not to die, though you must feel the cold 
Shadow of all things that the sun has shown: 
The body with its bright excess of gold 
Blowing to sil 


ver ere the sun goes down; 

The earth and the wild issue of her womb 
The ape that drags its knuckles from afar, 
The pulsing fish, the bird on rigid plume. 
You bear their blindness, being what you are. 
Being the weariest creature and the last, 

The sigh of God upon the seventh day, 

You keep the bestial chrysalis uncast 

And the wing folded that would fly away. 
What do you fear of dying? That will be 


To drop the world like fetters and go free. 
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Fear not to live, for life is proud and long 

Past the grave’s ignominy to undo. 

As men peered outward when the earth was young 
Dreaming of shores unsailed for, so may you 

So of the timeless mystery may you take 

Your amorous will—though nevermore from Spain 
The little ships with laughter in their wake 

Will sail to the Americas again. 

This is your home, the hemisphere they won: 

It is a lovely land—so high, so wide, 

You may ascend its mountains to the sun 

And step into the sea on either side. 

Yet even now, in the enamoured mind, 

This were another port to put behind 





George Dillon 
VI 


What though your fathers be accounted slaves? 
What though the dunce in every schoolroom know 
They fought and killed at the caprice of knaves? 
Surely your fathers’ fathers were not so. 

Obedient they but to a dream, who went 

Dumb, driven, by Beauty none the less beguiled 


Out of an island over a continent, 
Like a slow thought through the unthinking wild. 
Yours be their hunger, not the food they found; 


be the pathlessness beyond the west; 


Yours 
Yours be the dream unravished—not the round 
Planet explored, disputed, and possessed, 

The map emblazoned and the boundaries drawn. 
Earth is behind you: Let the mind march on. 
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Would you be warranted some reward as well? 
Look at the heaven of which the psalmists sing; 
Look at the world the advertisements tell- 

And turn away, and seek the beautiful thing. 
And be persuaded, Beauty cannot die 

While there are minds to know her, who is not 
Established only in the startled eye 

But in the calm acropolis of thought. 

To her alone this refuge shall be pledged: 

Then may the naughty will of Time be done 
Then may the body, like a town besieged, 
Tremble and fall forever from the bone 

Yet she shall suffer not the sacking hand 

The city falls. The citadel will stand. 





George Dillon 
VIII 


I saw the globe that sails the starry dark 

As never galleon into nothingness 

Was launched before—as never Noah’s ark 
With such dear lading in such long distress; 
And none to captain her upon that sea 

Or hold a compass when the heavens are blind, 
And no intelligence of what’s to be 

Even from the highest crow’s nest of the mind. 
I thought: May we who voyage here be brave 
As never seafarers were brave before, 

So be this vessel worthy of the wave 

She will come proud to the appointed shore. 
Or is the ship already scuttled? Then 

Let the rats scurry—let the men be men. 
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IX | 


The earth is honored, for she keeps your history 
Her paths are lovely, for they show your way; 
Her tombs are fragrant, for they tell your mystery, 
Ambiguous tenant of the simple clay. 

Metal and adamant, the heavens wheeling 

Above the wayward ball look down unmoved 

Yet here the rock is disarrayed, revealing 

What Time has murdered and what men have loved. 

As a lost huntsman in the howling north 

Who borrows refuge where a camp has been- 

The bed of pine-boughs and the smoldering hearth 

So have you found one planet warm and green: 

A home till spring, a hearth to build a fire on, 

Against that blizzard blowing stone and iron 





George Dillon 


Remember, though the telescope extend 


Few manifestoes Time may not efface 

When earth has wandered to her freezing end 

And left no footprint on the paths of space, 

How of all living creatures you alone 

Surmise exclusion from the secret plan 

You, with the « ipher cut into your own 

Most unimaginable substance, Man. 

Afraid! Afraid! Yet the bright skies you fear 

Were black as doom, were but the want of skies, 

Were nothing at all until you happened here, 

Bearing the little lanterns of your eyes. 

In the first gathering of the ultimate frost 

Remember this, and let the world be lost. 
George Dillor 


3s 
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TWO POEMS 


THE RETURN 
For Maurice Browne 
“But he has kept his flame alight, 
Against all buffeting, until at last 
The world caught fire” 


The phrase is somewhat worn, and yet tonight 
It answers some obscure desire, 

And for an after-dinner speech 

Is well enough. The guests applaud: 

And you sit, smiling downward at your plate. 


Yet never in long years of watching fate 
Handle and thrust and reach 

Have I seen aught 

Like this tonight. This is the last return, 
The ultimate ri poste, where worlds are caught 
In a smile too full to fathom, 

Over the coffee-cups and cigarettes 


For these same guests, in these same very walls, 
Hounded you down to failure, set their wits 

To push your frail canoe over the falls 

And drown your flame forever in the dark 

Oh, not for malice! Just because the world 

Is built that way—and you lost money 


[14] 





Eunice Tietjens 


So I sit 

And decorously lend my ear, to hark 

How they’ve forgotten every step of it. 
And as they talk I watch your fine-cut face 
Which for tonight has laid its mask aside 
And see no bitterness, a little pride, 

And much amusement. 

There is si mething too, 

Some new taut strength in you, 


Which balances at last your easy grace. 


And then you speak. . . . And suddenly I see 
How all the jangling pieces that were you 

Are recombined. The pieces are the sams 

And yet the pattern’s new. 


For when you came 

To work among us long ago 

You were a man divided. You had that 
Which fore-ordained success—but you had too 
Strange weaknesses, evasions, and I know 
That not these vapid guests, who after all 


Are only life itself made visible, 
But your own weakness dragged your curtain down 


And left the best of you upon the town. 


But that’s all past. 


They cannot touch you now, as you stand speaking 


[15] 
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Words that like corks float on a sea of meaning 
And at the last 

It is yourself you’ve conquered, and not thes 
Who presently will rise with stiffened knees. 
They spoke the truth. You kept your flame a 
And beauty found in you a worshipper, 

Peace found a friend. And I am glad of this, 
And very glad 

That beauty pays at last, when I remem! 
What passed for meals in your Decem|! 

Before the new year dawned. 

Yet, since it is my faith that beauty ha 
Triumphant life before, and will have after 
Our dreams shall cease, 

And peace 

Shall surely come at last in golden laughter 
For this, my friend, my heart is stirred tonight 
More by the vision of your tempered fa 
Conquered and conquering in one, alight 
With this new strength. 

And I take heart afresh that I have seen 
Once more the human spirit, new and clean, 
Break like a shoot from out the clinging earth 


BS * And climb the steeps of air to a new birth 





REVOLT 


I will cry out against the intellect, 
The balanced thought, the judgment, the cool wind 
That blows across thin reaches of the mind. 

Grant it a sterile beauty! 
| 


I respect 
These crystal mathematics which direct 
Our new material progress, and I find 


Polarity of light holds a new kind 
Of interest for one who can reflect. 


Yet mind can kill the soul that houses it, 
Slow as a glacier kills: for mind forgets 
It is the handmaid only. Life upsets 
Mind when it pleases—scraps it as unfit. 


Let me decry cool mind, and sing the flash, 


The glowing cere, that burns it to an ash. 
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VERACRUZ 


LD 
Sit at a table in a street, in the shade of a cantina: rh 
Drink a naranja, in the blue shadow, Ar 
In a street of Veracruz; the flail of sunlight In 
Pounding, pounding, Di 
Pounding into the eyes, into the brain. Me 
Drink a naranja in the shade, in a cantina GC 
In the venerable city, G 
In stone-old Veracruz slouching on the Gulf of Mexico \ 
Like a pock-marked ancient, asking alms 0 
Of sailors home from the sea. " 
City of the past, crumbling into dust of the past; : 
Looking through aged eyes into the future. 3 
Drink a naranja and remember the hoof-beats of soldiers, 
Clank of swords, clang of arms I 
Through a clatter of insolent parrots : 
I sit at a table in the shadow, drinking a cubano, | 
Remembering the fern-hidden huts of peons deep in the : 


jungle— 
Magical huts they are, hiding in beautiful veils; 
Women they are, 
Women with silver daggers hidden in fans. 
I do not forget the daggers in the city of Veracruz, 
Nor the sea, 
Nor the heat-drums, in Veracruz. 


Do you see rust on the tall cranes near the harbor? 


[18] 


j nD } 
Nolon R. Barber 


Do you know decay of the flesh? Do you love bravado, 
That runs on crazy legs in the dark streets 

And leers through near-sighted eyes from dark corners 
In cantinas? 

Do you fear death, that rides on wild black mustangs 
To the young men of Veracruz? 


Go-ta-hell! Go-ta-hell! how] the sailors in a cantina. 
Go-ta-hell! clatter green parrots 

And a glass falls and breaks in a million crinkles 
On a stone floor 

Phe city of Veracruz awakes from her dust decay 
And, Go-ta-he/ll! shrill the streets 

And the wharf rats, squealing. 

Night falls—a glass falls—a man falls, 

Drunk on tequila 

The beggars will rifle his pockets. 

And, Christ, squall the parrots, and 





Christ! growl the sailors, This tow 
Gives me the willies, drives me to death, grip 


dnd I'll knife any worm-spined spick that tells me 


The reat leandadodoiue al n't the proude st land afloat! 


° The blue ( aribbean whispers on the shore-sands, 
And the jungle is a blue-and-golden bird 
Wading knee-deep in the silver moonlit water. 


Solon R. Barbe 


[19] 
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TO ONE SLEEPING IN DAYTIME 


Looking at her asleep 

I said, 

Is this she, 

So quick with running fire 
Awake? 

Looking at closed eyelids 

(Like the underskin of hazel nuts 
I thought, 

How can they cover so much light? 
So much light, 

So much fire 

Under curved lids, 

Curve of peeled willow? 

Looking at light and fire 
Quenched in noon-shadow, 

I said, 

Grant me to find 

Under opening hazel and willow 
The imminent spring. 


ADVICE IN SPRIN‘ 


Hang your hat on the moon, lovers, 
Hang your hat on the silver hook of the moon. 


[20] 
4 





Berenice Van Slyke 


Walk into heaven and ask God 

If in his pools of starlight 

He keeps frogs that whistle through April evenings. 

If God says, Ni 

It’s always summer here, 

Take your hat from the silver hook of the moon, lovers; 
Slide down the south wind 


Walk down the sky with the birds 


To the edge of the morning, 


PARADOX 


Death lik a shadow fastens on my feet, 
Moving in rhythm with me down the street. 
Dawn to high noon and twilight find him still 
Rooted in me as granite in a hill. 

Even at midnight, when the sky is blac 

His undefeated step takes up my track. 

He makes : und, and sometimes I| forget, 
Laughing with life, that I am so beset. 
With the last fusion of my blood and bones 
Our double shade will fret no more the stones; 
But to that change I happily submit 


For life is flesh, but death the soul of it. 
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WITH WINGS 
NOT AS THE WIND 


Not as the wind 

Undoes the perfect cloud 
Upon the lake; 

Not as the wind 

Drives back the soil from cliff 
And ledge, and roots 

Under their clear 

Cold flowers are left to light 
And air, to break; 

No, not as wind 

Leaves boughs which it embrac: 
Torn on the ground; 

But slowly, faint, 

And deadly, as the wind 
Presses the edge 

And beauty from a face 

In stone, set by the sea 

As this you passed, 

Yet never pass: 

Breaking me quite. 





Inthony Wrynn 


THE BIRD STARTING 


Sudden bird, sudden and bright 


Out of the wide boughs, 
Along the still morning, 
You do not go to plough 


Or sow, to w rship God 
Or spread your color-changing quills 
For othe r birds. You do not bear a heart 


laut with fright and desire, 


Chilled with speculation 

And regret. Brother to storm, 
To the bare splendor of noon, 
To the high summer midnight, 


You fly from windy copse 

To COps In sun or moon, 
Untouched, unstirred, 

From home to momentary home. 


Inthony Wrynn 
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SUMMARY 


I have really been dead a long time, I am only my shadow, 
I am only my ghost. This is a commonplace notion, 
And do I not go about affairs 

Properly, with the conventional motion? 


Let this explain my plight: through all that morning, 

After the coffee and her final dismissal of me, 

After I said, ‘Tell me what I lack,” 

I walked about, trying to breathe, because she did not love 
me. 


You cannot think how spasmodically and with what 
reluctance 

My lungs took up their momentary function. 

I assure you—che si, sevior! 

They would have walked out on me without the least 
punction. 


But then I told myself, “ You should have someone to tak« 
you 
Over where you are going—to ensure your arrival; 
‘a8 


Here, let your ghost take you there 
And habit lent ghost the blandness of its conniva 


So you can’t get away from ghosts. It helps me little 
That I was pierced in the heart at breakfast between tw: 
courses. 


[24] 





Myron H. Broomell 


No one believes me dead. 


” 


(‘Here he 7s, 
And “‘Are there not procurable divorces?’’) 


Myre n H. Broomell 


TWO POEMS 
CHOICE 
I have ndured the sword edge of your glance, 
and when the shell around my brain was nicked 
no flinching was (but once, and once 


again I’ve felt my heart contract 


This is the anguish that can have 
but one conclusion (I’ll lie hot 


. then frozen 
Let others 


seek an end more bright or brave. 


This is the death I have chi 


sen. 
rHIS IS THE ROCK 
This 1s the rock 
to lie ipon, 

waiting to plucl 


fire fro: sun. 


Press arms down, 
lay your head upon it: 
not again will sun 


be so hot and quiet. 


Charles Henri Ford 


i) 
Ww 
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BOY AT THE PIANO 








By the touch of skin and bone 
All of heaven I control; 

I can herald in a tone 

My desire to sway the whole. 


Mortal fingers, gently bent 
Over the piano board, 

Reach up to the firmament 
With the challenge of a chord. 


1 can play the anarchist, 
Striking with my finger-tips 
Discords till the planets twist 
And the heaven reels and slins. 


I can put the stars to rout 
Headlong down the galaxy, 

Blind the suns and blow them out, 
Set the constellations free. 


Then to plunge through jumbled space, 
Lost between infinities, 

With the triumph in my face 

And my fingers on the keys! 

Edward Fohnson 





VILLON 


He whom we anatomized, 

“Whose words we gathered as pleasant flowers, 

And thought of his wit and how neatly he described 
things,” 

Speaks 

To us hatching marrow, still combustible cinders, 

Broody all night over the bones of a dead man. 


My tongue is a curve in the ear. Vision is lies. 
We saw it so and it was not so, 

The Emperor with the golden hands, 

The Virgin in blue. 

(A blazing parchment, 

Matthew Paris his kings in blue and gold.) 


It was not so, 
Scratched on black by God knows who, 
By God, by God knows who. 


In the dark, in fetters, 

On bended elbows I supported my weak back 
Hulloing to muffled walls blank again, 

Unresonant. It was gone, is silent, is always silent, 
My soundbox lacks sonority. All but inaudible 

I stammer to my ear: 


[27] 
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Naked speech! naked beggar both blind and cold! 
Wrap it for my sake in Paisley shawls and bright soft 
fabric, 


Wrap it in curves and cover it with sleek lank hair 


What trumpets? What bright hands? Fetters, it was the 
Emperor 

With magic in darkness, I unforewarned. 

The golden hands are not in Averrhoés, 

Eyes lie and this swine’s fare bread and water 

Makes my head wuzz. Have pity, have pity on me! 


To the right was darkness and to the left hardness, 
Below hardness, darkness above. 

At the feet darkness, at the head partial hardness, 
With equal intervals without. 

To the left moaning and beyond a scurry 

In those days rode the good Lorraine 

Whom English burned at Rouen, 

The day’s bones whitening in centuries’ dust. 


Then he saw his ghosts glitter with golden hands, 
The Emperor sliding up and up from his tomb 
Alongside Charles. These things are not obliterat 
White gobs spitten for mockery, 

And I too shall have Cy Gist written over me 


Remember, imbeciles and wits, 
Sots and ascetics, fair and foul, 


[28] 


Basil Bunting 


Young girls with little tender tits, 
That Death is written over all. 


Worn hides that scarcely clothe the sou 
They are so rotten, old and thin, 

Or firm and soft and warm and full 
Fellmonger Death gets every skin. 


All that is piteous, all that’s fair, 

All that is fat and scant of breath, 
Elisha’s baldness, Helen’s hair, 

Is Death’s collateral: 

Three score and ten years after sight 
Of this pay me your pulse and breath, 
Value received. And who dare cite: 
As we forgive our debtors, Death? 


Abelard and Eloise, 
Henry the Fowler, Charlemagne, 


Genée, Lopokova, all these, 
Die, die in pain. 


And General Grant and General Lee, 
Patti and Florence Nightingale, 
Like Tyro and Antiope 


Drift among ghosts in Hell, 


Know nothing, are nothing, save a fume 


Driving across a mind 


[29] 
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Preoccupied with this: Our doom T 
Is, to be sifted by the wind, 


Heaped up, smoothed down like silly sands. 


‘ \ 
We are less permanent than thought. ; 
The Emperor with the golden hands ; 
Is still a word, a tint, a tone, : 
Insubstantial-glorious, 
When we ourselves are dead and gone I 


And the green grass growing over us. 


Let his days be few and let 

His bishoprick pass to another, 

For he fed me on carrion and on a dry crust, 
Mouldy bread that his dogs had vomited, 

I lying on my back, in the dark place, in the grave 
Fettered to a post in the damp cellarage. 
Whereinall we differ not. But they have swept the floor 
There are no dancers, no somersaulters now, 

Only bricks and bleak black cement and bricks, 
Only the military tread and the snap of the locks 
Mine was a three-plank bed whereon 

I lay and cursed the weary sun. 

They took away the prison clothes 

And on the frosty nights I froze. 

I had a Bible where I read 


[30] 


) aa n >. 
Basil Bunting 


That Jesus came to raise the dead. 
I kept myself from going mad 


By singing an old bawdy ballad, 


And birds sang on my windowsill 

And tortured me till I was ill. 

But Archipiada came to me 

And comforted my cold body, 

And Circe, excellent utterer of her min 
Lay with me in that dungeon for a year, 
Making a silk purse from an old sow’s ear 
Till Ronsard put a thimble on her tongue 
Whereinall we differ not. But they have named all the 
stars, 
Trodden down the scrub of the desert, run the white moon 
to a schedule, 


Joshua’s serf whose beauty drove men mad 


They have melted the snows from Erebus, weighed the 
clouds, 
Hunted down the white bear, hunted the 


the kangaroo. 
They have set private enquiry agents « 


What is your name? Your maiden nan 


it 
Go in there to be searched. I suspect | ot vour true 
name 
Distinguishing marks if any? (O anthropometrics! 


Now the thumb-prints for filing. 

Color of hair? of eves? of hands? O Bertillon! 

How many golden prints on the smudgy page? 
7 

[31] 
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Homer? Adest. 
Dante? Adest. 


S 
Adsunt omnes, \ 
Omnes et 
Villon. | 

Villon? \ 
Blacked by the sun, washed by the rain, : 
Hither and thither scurrying as the wind varies | 


{11 | 
Under the olive trees | 
Walking alone ' 
On the green terraces 

Very seldom , 
Over the sea seldom 

Where it ravelled and spun 

Blue tapestries white and green 

The grave-cloths of men 

Romans and modern men 

And the men of the sea 

Who have neither nation nor time 

On the mountains seldom 

The white mountains beyond 

Or the brown mountains between 

And their drifting echoes 

In the clouds and over the sea 

And shrines on their ridges 

The goddess of the country 


[32} 





Basil Bunting 


Che image of the goddess 
Silverplated in silk and embroidery 
With offerings of pictures 


Little ships and arms 





Below me the ports 
With naked breasts 
Shipless spoiled sacked 


1 


Because of th beauty of Helen 
Precision clarifying vagueness; 
Boundary to a wilderness 

Of detail; chisel voice 

Smoothing the flanks of noise; 
Catalytic making whisper and whisper 
Run together lik 
Factor that resolves unnoted harmonies; 
Name of the nameless: 


e two drops of quicksilver; 


stuff that clings 
To frigid limbs 
nore marble hard 
Than girls imagined by Mantegna. 


The sea has no renewal, no forgetting, 
No variety of death, 
Is silent with the silence of a single note. 


How can I sing with my love in my bosom? 
Unclean, immature and unseasonable salmon. 
Basil Bunting 
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COMMENT 


COMING OF AGE 


IGHTEEN years is the legal age of manhood in many 

countries, and of womanhood in certain of these 
States. If not the age of wisdom, it is at least the age when 
folly must meet the challenge of wisdom, and develop its 
philosophy for the uses of life. For a magazine it is a fair 
age if one counts up averages in the life of periodicals, and 
for a poetry magazine it is a prodigious and phenomenal 
long life. We may claim to have broken the record; no 
other venture of the kind, since the invention of printing 
made such ventures possible, has reached a third of our 
annual milestones. 

Eighteen years ago this month, when the first number of 
PoEtrY went out to an incredulous world, nobody—least 
of all the editor—would have predicted for the venture so 
long a journey. And amid the portents and hazards of 
initiation nobody—least of all the editor—would have 
expected such prompt and emphatic ratification of her idea 
as the poets offered in those early issues,such unmistakable 
proof that the art needed an organ, that the magazine filled 
a long-felt want and would evoke, from the poets to whom 
it was dedicated, an appreciative response. 

After the varied experience of these eighteen years the 
editor still feels that her case is proved. The art requires, 
for vigorous and active life, an organ to represent its aims 
and fight its battles. Indeed, it needs two or three or a 
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dozen organs to speak for its different groups and keep up 
a healthy opposition to authoritative attitudes. 

This need is so vital as to demand and justify adequate 
support—if not from the public then from private sub- 
sidies. Eighteen years ago we dreamed of winning the ten 
thousand subscribers whose two or three dollars a year 
would enable the magazine to carry on without further 
support from guarantors. Today we know that even five 
thousand are beyond the reach of any bells we are able to 
ring, that any summons to the lyric feast must contend 
against loud clamors of popular taste and the bold adver- 
tising of publications which appeal to it. We feel therefore 
that men and women of sufficient wealth and culture 
should subsidize poetry in the same matter-of-course spirit 
which has long prompted their large offerings to the other 
arts. When millions are given to museums and institutes 
of art and architecture, to colleges and universities, to 
orchestras and other musical foundations, there is no 
reason why poets should be denied their proper audience 
and be paid with starvation wages or with nothing at all. 
The time may come when some enlightened man of wealth 
will tire of collecting dead manuscripts and million-dollar 
old masters, and will found instead a Nobel Prize for poets, 
preferring the advancement of a living art to the expensive 
accumulation of antiquities. 

If poetry magazines and prize awards were as numerous 
and as powerfully backed as art institutions—if each city 


felt it as a matter of pride to support something of the 
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kind—and if these all put up a fighting front for the art, 
poets would be in less danger of starvation, and of the dis- 
respect which is visited in these days upon beggarliness. 
And would it be good for them and their product? | 
answer without hesitation, fortified by these years of 
experience, that it would be an incalculable stimulus. 
And would it be good for the community? I answer that 
any community which has a group of poets writing and 
printing their efforts has a little centre of intellectual and 
emotional excitement which will contend against the 
drying-up process—the hardening and standardizing of in 
dividual and communal life—which is the greatest danger, 
save war, which our civilization faces. Yes, even if the 
product be mostly bad, this publicity will release energies 
which, by their action and reaction, will tend to improve 
it. And it will act as a summons to whatever talent may 
be lying dormant and unsuspected in the community, 
developing perhaps some voice which would not otherwis« 
have spoken. 

This is democratic doctrine, to be opposed by thos« 
aristocrats of art who feel that genius springs, like 
gorgeous orchid, out of the decomposing refuse of th 
worst of all possible worlds. Genius, like a great tree, 
must be rooted deep in the common earth; and though it 
may find soil enough in some stony place to develop in 
isolation, its chances of lofty growth are much better in a 
forest, under favorable conditions of light and shade and 
moisture. I firmly believe that little accidents of environ 
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ment may stifle genius, and little perversities of human 
contact may give it a fatal turn toward melodramatic self- 
pitying introspection. Through these years of editing I 
have experienced the value of group influence, group 
criticism and encouragement—when “two or three are 
gathered together” their power is multiplied by much more 
than their number. 

And this influence reacts on the public, whose response, 


whether of sympathy or antagonism, may almost be 


measured by it. History seems to prove the necessary 
alliance between genius and the people to whose dim 
unconscious feelings and forebodings it gives ear and 


tongue. For the great ages in any department of human 
effort come wl 


en the profound creative impulses of the 
few meet the obscure but widespread sympathies of the 
many. These are the rich periods of triumphant achieve 
ment, such periods as that of Pericles, of the medieval 
cathedrals, the Renaissance in Italy, the Elizabethan 
drama, and our own wonderful age of scientific discovery 
and inventio1 H. M 


BAYS FOR VIRGII 


lo find a phrase capable of honoring Virgil two thousand 
years after his birth taxes the memory as well as the 


intelligence and affections. One’s personal homage to the 


first classic poet one tried to translate and understand, a 
poet who urvived that test by « pening ancient gates ot 
poetic splendor, can hardly rise independent above the 
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long tradition of tribute which extends from his own age 
to ours. 

The essential humanity of Virgil, whose humility and 
compassion were not subdued by service to an imperial 
state, makes him a source of immediate enlightenment and 
appeal. His poems gave to contemporary Romans their 
highest assurance of a civic and spiritual ideal. A few 
centuries later they provided for the primitive Christians 
a presumed demonstration of Messianic inspiration. For 
Dante and the Middle Ages they became a basis of elab 
orate symbolical interpretation; for the Renaissance a 
model for epic writers and chroniclers; and for modern 
times an intimate document on the ministry of heroes, 
the passion of ideal brotherhood, and the liberating force 
of poetic idealism. 

In the entire domain of classical literature, extending 
all the way from the lesser beauties of Sallust, Ausonius 
and Simonides, to “Homer grand against the ancient 
morn,” it is doubtful if one could find a poet more inti 
mately and cogently significant to modern readers than 
Virgil. To the young student he brings the first resound 
ing echo of ancient poetry, capping Caesar’s prosaic 
chronicles and Cicero’s disquisitions with an inspired 
heroism of phrase and ideal. To the average reader of 
Latin he remains a lifelong, though probably neglected 
companion, a reminder of those ordeals whereby syntax 
and grammar became absorbed and obliterated in majestic 
cadences. To the uninstructed, AZneas is second only to 
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Ulysses in the representative value of his experiences as 


f 
hero and wanderer over the face of the earth. 

“The Master” Dante hailed six hundred years ago 
remains, in spite of vicissitudes in popularity and the 
beetling task-mastery of text-books, a “‘master’” in a 
genuine sense now. Foremost of the Latin poets whom a 
considerable number of people know at first hand, his 
idealism united the noblest social and heroic principles 
which the Romans revered before they crashed toward 

lisintegration, and it still reminds us of certain funda- 
wail virtues 

The dimillenium Virgilianum which celebrates this 
month the two thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s birth 
is another assurance of poetry s enduring ee like the 
Shakespeare tercentenary in 1916, and the Dante sixth- 
century observaiice of 1921. 

In her national poem, the #neid, Rome found a reflec 


tion at once flattering and critical, the image of a greatness 


in whose service her pious son suggested not ha the 
homage of arms and reverence, but also the large ideal of 


supreme So erelgonty. Here the vigorous ¢ anda compassion 
ate feeling of a Catullus, along with the formal betiliance 


of the Horatian laws, was absorbed, translated, and 


imilated by the expansive design of the epic. It 1s 
oubtful if this process chilled its human appeal, or 


stiffened its realism into the remote Col ncepts of a doc- 


trinaire, SO much as some modern critics contend. To 


CC 


itradict such a view we have not only the poem’s 
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enduring popularity, but also the other achievements of | 
its author. 

The Eclogues and the Georgics escape more easily the 
charge of being perfunctory summaries of a declining 
cause, however utilitarian their motives may have been 
among a populace grown unmindful of its agrarian 
heritage. The Virgilian music here assumed its purest 
cadences; the panoply of nature, familiarized and lux 
uriantly displayed, took on a new richness; and the 
Greek pastoral art became available to the coming cen 
turies. Whether we agree or not with Dryden’s judgment 
of the Georgics as “the best poem of the best poet,” 
discloses a high beauty which has served as the model for 
generations of disciples. If in some centuries these prove 
no worthier than the Thomson of The Seasons or t 


he 
meekly sober Francis Jammes, they number, none the 
less, the anonymous authors of the Cambridge songs, 
Dante, Chaucer, the young Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, 
and the Tennyson of Ulysses. These poets have con 
tributed to a Sortes Vergilianae of greater duration tha 
the subtle theological critics of early centuries. Their 
exegesis of Virgil’s merits has guided their readers int 
the farthest recesses of his imaginative and allusive con 
tent, and have kept alive to the present moment a meaning 
vital and immediate to the modern reader. Our present 
concern with classics less persistently idealistic, or in 


formed more authentically with the faultless sympathy of 
a disillusioned intelligence—Catullus, Propertius, Man 
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lius—does not necessarily deny the justice of such elab- 
orate panegyrics as those of Professor Mackail, or of 
Lionel Johnson and Jammes. Sunt lachrymae rerum: the 
phrase is as imperishable as the ardor and sympathy be- 
hind it were strong. It remains the clue to a compassion 
which illuminates every exploit of 4neas’ ships, or, more 
brilliantly still, every prospect of the Mantuan country- 
side. It is the enlivening emotion behind the lines, 
whether they present heroic tribute, or homage to the 
spirit of man and the earth on which his mortal history 
is described. It embodies the high and characteristic 
virtue of a poet in whose praise no dedication today- 

either before an a ‘chryphal tomb in the Bay of Naples 
or in the dusty c« afines of a schoolroom—can be wholly 
perfunctory ir vain M. D. Z. 


ERIC GIL! 


Eric Gill, who has designed PoETRY’S new cover, Is one 
of those extraordinary geniuses who occasionally appear 
above or outside of the proper tradition of British art, 
and ultimately prove to be its chief and saving ornaments. 
loday he stands on his own eminence among English 


sculptors and craftsmen; sharing with the “London group 


ly 
of painters on the one hand—Duncan Grant, John and 
Paul Nash, Vanessa Bell, Nevinson, Roger Fry, etc. 


and with a few isolated figures like Stanley Spencer, Laura 


Knight, Mark Gertler, and a small number of independent 


etchers and wood-engravers on the other, the responsibility 
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of redeeming from an embarrassing oblivion and anonym- 
ity the art of a country whose Academy is a stronghold 
for the mediocre as well as a vested protector of popular 
bad taste. There is, however, little immediate connection 
between Gill and his reputable contemporaries. As he 
has lived and worked, so he stands today: a true and con- 
vincing independent. Except for his imitators, one finds 
few affiliations between him and the present scene, yet 
he remains, in spite of marked derivations from the past 
(notably from Indian and Byzantine art, whereof he is a 
fastidious student), profoundly and significantly modern. 
The annals of British art provide only a few analogies: 
Bewick in technical originality, Blake and the Turner of 
the Liber Studiorum in imaginative dexterity and in 
prodigality of esthetic ideas and symbols. 

Gill probably fulfils the popular notion of the mediaeval 
artist: at once a craftsman, creative worker, and phil 
osopher. To this view of him, his studio establishments 
in England and at Capel-y-ffin in Wales, as well as his 
vigorously reasoned Catholicism (to which he became a 
convert in 1913, following periods of Anglicanism, agnosti 
cism, and Fabianism), lend support. His work as an 
engraver, type-designer, stone-mason, draughtsman, and 
sculptor has been supplemented by a series of essays 
defining and defending a concept of art which is based on 
a metaphysical ideal of expression. Where the Victorian 
moralists, led by Ruskin, allowed the artist to exist on 
condition that he depict the wonders of creation, Gill, 
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according to Chesterton, allows him to exist on condition 
that he express the wonder of creation: that he copy not 
the works, but the work of God: not in imitation of 
cosmic materials but by working in his own materials, as 
the Creator works in His. Thus, “‘Gill’s principle liberates 
the artist from the trivial tyranny of mere mimicry,” and 
likewise “liberates the moral spirit of man from any mere 
stunned submission or trance of fatalism.” 

From this concept has been generated, in Gill’s pro- 
ductions, a brilliant style and an astonishing virility of 
line and form. He has brought these to their highest 
achievement in the Stations of the Cross in Westminster 
Cathedral, London, and in St. Cuthbert’s, Bradford, as 
well as in his most beautiful compositions, the torso 
called Mankind, the Girl in Capel-y-ffin Stone, the Adam 
and Eve, Tobias and Sara, and The Foster-father, all of 
which reveal the strong “‘sense of stone” whereby he has 
escaped, in Charles Marriott’s terms, from the artist’s 
major heresies, Nature and Abstract Form. In his wood- 
blocks and in the brilliantly designed University War 
Memorial at Leeds, England, appears an incisive satiric 
and humorous quality which has developed by virtue of 
Gill’s staunchly maintained independence of outlook. 

Hints of these various virtues are present in our cover, 
which must also convince our readers that its maker is a 
master of design, and of those principles of design which 
have their origin in the abstract symbolism of alphabetical 
lettering. He has been a master of typography ever since, 
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early in his career, he was introduced by Emery 
Walker to Count Kessler of Weimar, who enlisted his 
services for the Insel Verlag of Leipzig. As mason and as 
typographer, he has perfected this side of his art, and one 
of his most recent designs is the sans-serif lettering in 
which our title is now engraved and which has been used 
with extraordinary success in recent books and advertise- 
ments. He himself has explained that lettering remains 
the dominant influence and motive in his style, that 
figures, crucifixes, and other devices are always basically 
typographical. This carving of abstract forms which 
possess a definite symbolical meaning is probably an essen- 
tial clue to the beauty and authority of Gill’s art, and to 
the freshness, saliency, and unfailing vigor of his style. 
Poetry’s nineteenth year begins auspiciously with a 
new cover from the hand of this authentic craftsman, this 
complete and convincing artist in the field of wood and 
stone and in the greater realm of thought. M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH INFLUENCE 

L’ Influence du Symbolisme Frangais sur La Poésie Améri- 

caine (de 1910 2 1920), par Réné Taupin. Librairie 

Ancienne Honoré Champion, Paris. 

One cannot praise too highly the scholarship and 
critical insight, the thorough knowledge of his subject, 
shown by Dr. Taupin in this volume of three hundred 
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large octavo pages. The accurate French mind, sympa- 
thetic and fully informed, is brought to bear upon a 
decade (also its before and after) of our poetry, and the 
result is a study more comprehensive and, within certain 
limitations, more just, than anything written as yet in 
English. One wonders where Dr. Taupin made his 
researches; for his book shows complete familiarity with 
not only Porerry, The Little Review, Others and The Egoist, 
but also with small magazines at the edge of the move- 
ment, and with articles on phases of the subject con- 
tributed to popular periodicals. It is possible that three 
or four libraries in this country may carry all this material; 
if the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris contains it, my 
respect for French librarians increases. No doubt Dr. 
Taupin received much help from certain of our poets 
whom he thanks in a prefatory note—Dr. Williams, 
Wallace Stevens, John Gould, Fletcher, “and above all 
Ezra Pound, whose advice and whose entire work have 
had the greatest influence upon me.” 

The only fundamental criticism I would make of this 
treatise is perhaps inherent in its subject, certainly in- 
herent in the French temperament and point of view: 
Dr. Taupin is manifestly convinced that only along the 
current of French influence have our twentieth-century 
poets produced anything of value. In following this 
current wherever it leads, he neglects or slurs those poets 
who show no trace of French influence, who have devel- 
oped rather along the far richer current of English poetry, 
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from Chaucer to Shelley and Coleridge. He notes, for 
example, “absence of art” in Edna Millay’s Renascence; 
he deprecates Robinson’s predilection for regular metrics, 
and Sandburg’s and Master’s absorption with the Ameri- 
can scene. He never once mentions Lindsay. In sum- 
ming up his views, he says on page 279 (as I translate): 

I may be permitted to repeat: it is French qualities, French ideas, 
French technique, unknown in British poetry since 1914, which have 
fashioned all these American poets [Pound, Eliot, the Imagists, Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, many others). . . . It remains to be seen 
whether the English tradition, continued by E. A. Robinson, by Edna 
Millay, by Lizette W. Reese; whether the poetry of regional or national 
life by Masters, Sandburg, Frost, offer solutions more logical. These 
very old theories return, furbished up, from time to time. But they seem 
to have little life today. 

Thus Dr. Taupin, in following the course of “the revolu- 
tion,” becomes dissatisfied with Poetry because it would 
not become the organ solely of the group he admires. 
He credits it, very justly, with beginning the revolt 
against outworn forms and prejudices: “Poetry had the 
honor to precede London magazines in the beginning of 
the renaissance;” “it was the first to publish vers Jitre in 
America, to present imagism to the American public, to 
make known Sandburg, Eliot and others.”” He refers to 
many of its good deeds in publishing poems and articles 
promoting the advance, in giving space to French poets 
and French ideas. But because we would not break loose 
from other and more indigenous American groups, because 
the editor would not hand over the magazine’s policy 
entirely to Ezra Pound and the other exiles, Dr. Taupin 
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the comparison. One cannot help admiring the French 
attitude—that efficient patriotism in the arts which makes 
her stand firmly behind her artists. Her point of view is 
something like this: France leads the world in the arts; 
therefore every new movement in art must spring from 
her; therefore she must accept the responsibility for 
every new movement in the arts, and support with con- 
viction whatever extravagant claims her artists make and 
her critics recognize. (Even when they try to “put over” 
cubism—or, let us say, dadaism!) It is a magnificent 
superiority complex—a little infection from it might do 
us good. 

However, enough of criticism. Having explained the 
essential difference in our point of view, let us mention a 
few of the book’s manifest excellencies. One may differ 
from certain details of Dr. Taupin’s judgment in the 
chapters accorded to the poets he admires, both the 
French moderns and the Americans influenced by them; 
and one may feel that he overestimates the ultimate 
values which time will accord to them. But on the whole 
his presentation of the Americans whom he seriously 
studies—Pound, Eliot, H. D., Amy Lowell and Fletcher 
(“two American symbolists”), Wallace Stevens, Donald 
Evans, Marianne Moore and Dr. Williams—is a keen 
critical analysis, marked by a profound knowledge of 
technical experiment and advance, and by flashes of 
acute insight into the psychology and the artistic motives 
of these very different individuals. 
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Also, Dr. Taupin’s reviews of the decades before and 
after the one he is considering are, granting his French 
preoccupation, admirably incisive. He remembers Chi- 
cago’s important little Chap Book of the nineties, which 
really set going the stream of French influence with its 
translations of Maeterlinck, Verlaine and Mallarmé. He 
is critically just in brief estimates of Richard Hovey, 
Edgar Saltus, William Vaughn Moody, Stephen Crane. 
His description of the grand march which began in 1912 
with Poerry is singularly accurate (with the exceptions 
above noted), and done with an enthusiasm and a critical 
acumen that carry the reader along, and convince him of 
a veritable renaissance. And his final chapters list with 
brief analysis the poets who today are following, in his 
opinion, the French banner—Messrs. Cummings, Crane, 
Turbyfill, Cowley, Wheelwright, Josephson and others. 

Dr. Taupin has given us the best review which has 
appeared of the extraordinary development of American 
poetry in this century—indeed the only one of any impor- 
tance. No doubt it will put the movement on the map 
for his countrymen, and induce from our own a certain 
increased respect. Our only objection to it is its author’s 
tacit assumption that excellence may be sought and 
found only under the tricolor. And of course we can’t 
always endorse Dr. Taupin’s choice of poems quoted to 
prove his case, or agree with Ezra Pound in commending 
poems so inspired because they were “so incoherent and 


so little American.” H. M. 
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POETS METAPHYSICA! G 

Circumference: Varieties of Metaphysical Verse—i1456-1928. be 
Edited with a preface by Genevieve Taggard. Covici- tt 
Friede. th 
It is almost a commonplace among thoughtful people . 
that we have witnessed the end of a great literary period . 
whose two aspects, for convenience called romantic and | P 


naturalistic, may be seen to have merged philosophically. 

The experience of the artist is in some degree predeter- 

mined by his cosmology and his idea of value; even his : 
technique of expression is shaped by his view of the world. 

With this in mind, it is not at all surprising that, with 
the close of a romantic tradition, there should be a revival 
of metaphysical verse. There is no type of thinking more 
opposite to the romantic than that of the seventeenth 
century poets and their spiritual followers in modern 
times. So many questions are probed and sounded by this 
difference, variations on the doctrine of original sin, 
humility and true and false glory, nature as god or devil. 
The stand of the poets in this book is obvious. To them, 
man is no fallen deity, bound in an indescribable realm by 
the tyrant chains of law; rather a homeless fellow, breaking 
his teeth on the hard bread of grandeur, spreading his 
hands near fitful fires of love. With the first—the roman 
tic—attitude, comes impressionism, for the immeasurable 
can only be apprehended; we must sigh before veils and be 
fulfilled in dreaming. But to the metaphysical poet 
infinity itself becomes bounded, eternity local and tangible. 
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God’s flesh is a loaf to be eaten, His blood wine to be 
warmed with. Here we have the truly religious attitude, 
the same lyrical feeling which makes the eucharist more 
than a ceremonius fancy. And not too strangely we may 
find in this the root of that saucy irreverence, so common 
among these poets. For it is with those we love that we 
pretend strife and coldness, not where we have been in- 
different strangers. Is not this, too, the reason for the 
conceits, the “dryness”’ of which superficial critics have 
complained? The lover is ashamed of his loud heart. 

The metaphysical poet does not make division between 
life and art. He does not believe that the grain of the 
world can be disclosed by swimmers in a world of change 
and dream, while thought is a mummy shown only toold 
men to accustom them to the final condition of age. Ideas, 
with the metaphysical poets, partake of the same sensuous 
concentration as do things; concept and object become 
interchangeable. Thus what at first appears a highly 
artificial kind of experience is suddenly discovered to be a 
fascinating new language in which dead symbols are trans- 
formed into clear and living analogies. Where allegory 
fails, the metaphysical poet triumphs, because allegory can 
never be more than illustration, while the poet has learnt 
to identify and make incarnate. 

In this anthology there is much that is fine, much well- 
chosen. Yet, disagreeable as it is to quibble with editors, 
it must be said that Miss Taggard does not really satisfy. 


One is never quite certain how surely she has taken hold of 
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her matter. Definitely there are poems which are not 
metaphysical in any sense, especially among the modern 
ones. Their only saving virtue here is that they may be 
good; some are not even that. Absolutely anyone might 
have made a better selection of Eliot, the most important 
of contemporaries. Why not The Wasteland, Gerontion? 

But it is the preface which displeases most. Excellent 
in snatches, at times it is so careless that one wishes Miss 
Taggard had let the poems speak for themselves. To 
begin with, she confuses metaphysical with philosophical 
poets. When you mention Goethe and Lucretius, and 
forget Villon, then you are talking of something other than 
metaphysical poetry, or you cast doubt on your con 
ception. We find phrases like this: 

“Beyond physics” involved God, the universe, and the soul’s torments 
—psychological poetry — 
Yet there is nothing less psychological in aim or essence 
than this verse. And the sad part of it is, Miss Taggard 
knows it, for two pages later she remarks on the psycho- 
logical character of the romantics. 

Still more unfortunately, the last two sentences of the 
introduction are utterly incomprehensible in application: 


For the metaphysical poet, Science is the freedom of the universe—and 
in the future our greatest poets may well be poets of this mind. Some 
Moses striking a rock on the desert Mr. Eliot describes as the wasteland, 
and with his touch liberating a vast unused mentality; the excitement of 
enormous sweeps, the dizziness of looking in all directions at the sur- 
rounding fact. 


It would be difficult to find a better description of the 
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opposite of the metaphysical poet. And again, I think 
Miss Taggard too intelligent not to know it 
Yet we cannot be too exacting. She has given us a 
beautiful, much needed book, and in the main competent. 
And typographically the printer has done a very good job. 
Clarence Weinstock 


HAMILTON IN SOCK AND BUSKIN 


Hamilton: A Poetic Drama in Three Acts, by Chard 

Powers Smith. Coward-McCann. 

It is a desperate adventure, requiring sublime courage, 
to attempt to put American historic characters into a 
blank-verse play. No one can say that it could not be 
done, but probably the chances of a stilted effect are at 
least one-hundred to one, even if the poet is by instinct 
a born playwright. Hamilton’s career is a tempting 
subject, almost melodramatic in its episodes and tragic 
in its close. Mr. Smith has woven around it a net of 
complicated intrigue involving characters both historic 
and imaginary, with a villain and villainess of thorough 
baseness and a hero of noble stature but sex-susceptible. 

With the best will in the world to encourage the poetic 
drama, one cannot say that Mr. Smith has achieved 
poetic drama in this instance. In spite of measured lines 
and the high-souled clairvoyant Angelica (Hamilton’s 
daughter) the piece is not poetic; and in spite of all the 
mélée of characters it is not drama. The people go and 
come, and utter speeches in due form, but they never 
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come alive. Here, for example, chosen at random, is 
some talk of Hamilton’s to The Mob: 


I tell you, fools, that Burr is using you, 

And if you tempt him so, he will be king. 
For having failed to use you to attain 

A post of seeming honor, he will use you 

Dishonorably, so he comes to power 

If you would have a military king 

To tyrannize for his own selfish glory 


And never for your good, then go on shouting 
For Burr for king, you little fools whose mind 
Are in your bellies and convinced by beer 


Mr. Smith has shown a good deal of ingenuity in knit 
ting together the threads of his plot. Almost everybody 
is in it except Washington; besides Hamilton and Burr, 
we have Adams, Jefferson and Madison, the arch plotter 
Jumel, the gentle wife, the illuminated daughter and the 
wicked mistress of Hamilton, Theodosia Burr of course 
but blurred in outline from the brilliant figure history 
makes of her, Citizens, Congressmen, and The Mob, 
which speaks with a single voice. 

It was a big job, and Mr. Smith is not big enough for 
it, or in any way temperamentally fitted to it. It gave 
him no chance to use his real gift, which is for a somewhat 
frail and delicate lyricism. Of itself all this blank-verse 
speechifying would not convince me that the author is a 
poet at all, although now and then one gets a flash, a 
gleam. The style, at its best, is oratory—oratory not 
spontaneous but carefully prepared. Hamilton’s dying 


speech is a perfect sample, the properly inspired last 
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words of a hero, and spoken, again very properly, to a 
vision of his long-dead mother: 
Mother, 


Do you hear that army marching in the sky 


That I heard first: somewhere beyond the mountains 
The wha of hubs, the creak of w agon st 
he bells of villages unfounded yet 


And the slow tramp of an ar 





Aro id th i 
Th nd tl 
Dr r ther, till th 
P 1 1 » 1 be 
After the death we have, for a finale, these four lin« 
spoken by Gouverneur Morris: 
The de: ch of the body fade 
Into th 1ythm of the tr 
Of gov its and armies he will | 
In pire where he | 
How could a poet—any poet—end a tragedy on that 
; ; ; ‘ ; : 
impossibly weak H. M. 





FEMININE BYW 
White Peaks and Green, by Ethel Romig Fuller. Willett 
Clark & Colby, Chicago. 


These are gay poems, very slight in texture but spirited 


records of a woman’s half-wistful, half-humorous reaction 


to mountains, birches, sunrises, the new bridge, churning 


knitting, et any little stirring delight. f many of 
] } scel L- 
them class as column verse, others rise to a higher rank 


1 


through a shar} twist of whimsical reeling set toa simpie 
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tune. Night Sounds is an example: 


Night sounds 

Are pointed and fine; 
Wraith fingers strumming 
Lute strings in a pine. 
Brooks thinly trickling 
From old earthern jars, 
The guttering flames 

Of burned-out stars. 
Dust shattered 

By summer rain, 

And wind like moccasined fe 
In grain, 


Poverty Buys, Discovery, The Reflection, Timberline, Dus 
Motes are similarly delicate and feminine records, fragile 
like glass, with glints of color. In The Old Bull and 7860 
the color is darker. Mrs. Fuller should not attempt free 
verse 





it leads her to unrhythmic statement. Concerning 
the Speech of Mountains is \ofty sentiment, but a less au 
spicious opening for the book than some less ambitious 
lyric in metrics would have been. H. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


The controversy over Emily Dickinson’s life and the identity of persons 
and events alluded to in her poems has been given impetus this year by 
the appearance of two books presenting diverse theories. These are 
Emily Dickinson: The Human Background of Her Poetry, by Josephine 
Pollitt (Harper) and The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson, by Gene 
vieve Taggard (Knopf), both written with dialectic and stylistic dis 





tinction, though severely at odds regarding the facts which, since the 


unsatisfactory representations of Miss Lavinia Dickinson and her nie 
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Mrs. Martha Dickinson Bianchi, have been the cause of great perplexity 
to students. An interesting summary of these contrasting claims was 
given by Louis Untermeyer in The Saturday Review for July 5, 1930. A 
new edition of the Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson by Mrs. Bianchi 
appears opportunely from Houghton Mifflin; likewise an informal vol- 
ume of recollections by MacGregor Jenkins, a resident of Amherst, called 
Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor (Little, Brown) 

Jean Catel, the French student of American poetry who was in Americ: 
a number of years ago as exchange student in several universities, and 
who contributed to Poerry some valuable reviews and articles on mod- 
ern French poetry, has at length published his studies of Whitman through 
the house of Rieder, Paris. They are Walt Whitman—La Naissance du 
Poéte, a biographical and philosophical investigation, and Rythme et 
Langage dans la premiére Edition des “Leaves of Grass,” an analysis of 
Whitman’s metrics and diction. These two volumes probably form the 
most serious study of Whitman which has yet appeared in Europe. 








Lynn Riggs, the Oklahoma poet and playwright, who last year returned 


from Europe where he was writing on a Guggenheim Fellowship, is to 
have two plays produced in New York this season: the first, Green Grow 


the Lilacs, a drama of pioneer days, by the Theatre Guild in October;ithe 
second, Borned in Texas, by Arthur Hopkins. Mr. Riggs’ first book of 
poems, The Iron Dish, has just been published by Doubleday Doran. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ fourth novel, The Great Meadow, has not 
only climbed high toward the hundred-thousand mark in its fourth print- 
ing, but is likewise to be brought out this fall by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


as a talking-motion-picture. 





Distinguished volumes of prose have recently been written by two 
Negro poets: James Weldon Johnson’s Black Manhattan, a history of the 
Negro in New York City from colonial times to the present day, and 
Langston Hughes’ Not Without Laughter, a novel dealing with the lives 
of Aunt Hager Williams, who rose from slavery, and her three daughters 
Both books are published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

A valuable study of the seventeenth century “metaphysical” poets, 
The Donne Tradition, by George Williamson, has recently been issued 
by the Harvard University Press. This volume, which will be reviewed 
here later, is a useful supplement to Miss Taggard’s anthology, Circum 
Jerence, reviewed this month. The popularity of Donne is again testified 
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to by Prof. Grierson’s new cheap edition of the poems, issued by the 
Oxford University Press. 

One of the most interesting of the newer magazines to reach us is Rich- 2 
ard Johns’ Pagany: A Native Quarterly, published at 109 Charles Street, 
Boston. Contributors to the Summer number include Mary Butts, W 
C. Williams, Emanuel Carnevali, Yvor Winters, Gertrude Steir 

Caldwell, Robt. McAlmon, Bravig Imbs, and Norman MacLeod 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse has resigned from her — as instructor ir 
poetry at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, because of illness, and 
is to be succeeded by Arthur Guiterman. 

The Hawthornden Prize was awarded this yea: 
David Cecil for his biographical study of Will 
Deer, published here by Bobbs-Meerrill. 

The John Biliings Fiske Poetry Prize of the Universit 
awarded this spring to Alice Winifred Finnegan, a luate student, 
whose Song for Viaticum appeared in our September, 1929, issue. 
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Apropos of our new cover, and of the editorial in th ) 

signer, those who «re interested in Mr. Gill’s work may study it 
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of His Engravings on Wood (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling 
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Cockerel; and Christianity and Art (1928) fron is Walters 
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- any of these, together with other pape *rs, were collected this year 
tN onsense and Other Essays (Cassell and Wa son, London For 

Gills work as an illustrator, refer to some of the monogra} itior 

above, to the Golden Cockerel Press’ Canterbury Ta nd 4s an 





Criseyde, and to various issues of 
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ORIGINAL VERSE: 

A Draft of XXX Cantos, by Ezra Pound. Hours Press, Paris. 

White April and Other Poems, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. 

The Proof, by Yvor Winters. Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Far Lake, by Wade Van Dore. Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Young Land, by Gwendolen Haste. Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Song of the New Hercules and Other Poems, by Leigh Hanes. Four Seas 

This Stubborn Root and Other Poems, by Hortense Flexner. Macmillan. 

Songs of the Lost Frontier, by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Houghton Mifflin 

Shafts of Cypress, by Guy Nearing. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Strains from a Dulcimore, by Emma Bell Miles. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Bronze Woman, by George Brandon Saul. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston. 

Poems, by Erwin P. Lang. Richard G. Badger 

Sodagee Silhouettes, by R. Manley Grindle. Four Seas Co. 

Prelude, by Eliot Werbner. Four Seas Co. 

Sharon Lane, by Pearl Lunt Robinson. Richard G. Badger. 

Red Poppies and Other Poems, by Victor A. Berry. Priv. ptd., Bell, Cal. 

Novena Infancia, by Euripides Perez Alfonseca. Privately printed, Santo 
Domingo, Rep. Dominicana. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A Magic World, by Margery Gordon and Marie B. King. Appleton. 

A Bookfellow Anthology: 1930. Bookfellows, Chicago. 

Dartmouth Verse: 1930. The Arts, Hanover, N. H. 

First the Blade: California Intercollegiate Anthology of Verse, Vol. U1. 
Scripps College, Claremont, California. 

The Beacon: Poetry from Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools. Private edition. 

Anthology: Women’s University Club, ed. by Helen L. Moore. Webbcraft 
Printers, Los Angeles, California. 
PROSE: 

Confessions: A Study in Pathology, by Arthur Symons. Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith, New York. 

An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Charles Cestre. 

Macmillan Co. 
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To habe great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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